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Nations of Africa 


(Concluded from page 3) 


what we give other areas of the world. 


U. S. aid to Africa has totaled about 
$800,000,000 since World War II. 
American aid to Africa in 1958 


amounted to about $60,000,000. Most 
of this went to Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Libya, where we have military bases 
as part of our global defense. 

One of the greatest projects be- 
ing carried out is the development of 
Africa’s water power. With its many 
rushing rivers, Africa could have one 
of the largest power systems in the 
world. With this power, the wheels 
of African industries could begin 
humming. 

selgium plans to harness the Congo 
River. This would supply power to 
an area rich in uranium, copper, tin, 
manganese, and diamonds. A project 
to dam the Zambezi River in the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
will create the world’s largest man- 
made lake. A dam on the Volta River 
could turn Ghana into a major alumi- 
num producer. Many other dams also 
are planned. 

Transportation is being improved. 
More international airlines and steam- 
ship companies are now serving Af- 
rica. Roads are being built. In 
Ghana, for instance, the United States 
has supplied road graders and trac- 
With World Bank loans, the 
Belgian Congo is improving its roads 
Nigeria is developing its rail- 
roads. 

Mining is being expanded. A South 
African firm is supplying equipment 
for developing Ghana’s gold fields. 
U. S. firms are prospecting for oil in 
Portuguese Guinea, French West Af- 
rica, and Ghana. 

As a result of these and many 
other projects, Africa’s total produc- 
tion is increasing. It is going up by 
one-twentieth each year. This rate of 
growth is not equaled by any other 
continent. 

Several African lands are advanc- 
ing beyond.a subsistence economy 
where people produce barely enough 
to exist and have nothing left over to 
sell or trade. One place where peo- 
ple are beginning to rise above this 
meager way of life is the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. There 
the people now are producing goods 
to sell or trade. This improved way 
of life is sometimes called a money 
economy. 

What more should we do? Some 
Americans agree that our nation, as 
the leader of the free world, should 
do more to help Africa. They sug- 
gest that we begin by training gov- 
ernment experts who would under- 
stand Africa’s problems if they were 
sent there to represent our country. 

It also is suggested that the United 
States should make it possible for 
more African students to attend 
American universities. There are 
only 10 small universities south of the 
Sahara. 

Other experts our country 
should help Africa with loans. This 
money could be used to develop Af- 
rica’s resources. Private business also 
encouraged to invest in 


tors. 


and 


say 


should be 
Africa. 
Summary. Building democratic gov- 
ernment in a backward area is diffi- 
cult. Thus, Africa needs a great deal 
of help. The free nations have a big 
part to play in assisting Africa to 
make progress, 
—By ANITA DASBACH 





words—to fit the situation. 


BROWN BROS. 


AS DID THE GREEKS, many of our famous Americans always had a word—or 


Two here are Patrick Henry (left) and Henry Clay. 


Historical Background 


Some Famous U. S. Quotations 


UST 184 years last spring, on March 

23, 1775, Patrick Henry rose to 
make what has since proved to be his 
most famous speech in the legislative 
halls of Colonial Virginia. That col- 
ony, like many of its neighbors of the 
time, was then trying to decide 
whether or not to break with the 
mother country of England and fight 
for independence. 

There was a slight murmur of voices 
in the hall as Henry rose. Then he 
spoke words which became a rallying 
cry during the War for Independence 
—words we have cherished ever since: 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet as 
to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 
I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty, 
or give me death!” 

We remember and cherish many 
other challenging statements made by 
famous men during the course of our 
history. Here are a few of them: 

“Stand your ground. Don’t fire un- 
less fired upon; but if they mean to 
have war, let it begin here!” With a 
firm, determined voice, John Parker 
gave these instructions to his little 
band of Minute Men. The men had 
been hastily assembled to fight the 
British at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
April 19, 1775. 

“T only regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country.” These 
words have been an inspiration for 
Americans ever since they were ut- 
tered by Nathan Hale in 1776. Caught 
by the British while spying on them 
for General George Washington, Hale 
made the stirring statement as he went 
to the gallows to be hanged. 

“T have not yet begun to fight.’ 
Captain John Paul Jones is the author 
of these words. He commanded an 
American ship, the Bonhomme Rich- 
ard, in a fight with the British vessel 
Serapis, September 23, 1779. 

The Serapis, which was much larger 
and better armed than the Bonhomme 
Richard, called on the American ship 
to surrender. It was then that Jones 
shouted back: “I have not yet begun to 
fight.” After a vicious battle, it was 
the Serapis that had to give up. 

“Liberty and Union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable!” With 
these words, Daniel Webster, senator 
from Massachusetts, ended a stirring 
speech calling for all states to work us 
a team in building up our nation. The 
address was delivered January 26, 
1830, after a few senators had sug- 
gested that individual states should be 
permitted to ignore laws made by Con- 
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gress if the states considered them to 
be wrong. 

“Sir, I would rather be right than 
be President.” Henry Clay, congress- 
man from Kentucky, made this com- 
ment during a speech in 1850 after he 
was warned that certain of his ideas 
in favor of a strong national govern- 
ment would kill his chances for be- 
coming President of the country. 

“The world must be made safe for 
democracy. ... It is a fearful thing 
to lead this great peaceful people into 
the most terrible and disastrous of all 
wars. But the right is more precious 
than the peace.” 

President Woodrow Wilson read 
these words to Congress in the spring 
of 1917, as he called for a declaration 
of war against Germany. On April 6 
of that year, we entered the war. The 
fighting came to an end November 11, 
1918. Germany was beaten. 

“T shall return!” General Douglas 
MacArthur had these words on his lips 
when he reluctantly left Corregidor, 
an island fortress of the Philippines, 
as Japanese invaders swarmed over 
nearby areas in 1942. Three years 
later, General MacArthur returned, 
leading American troops to victory 
against Japan. 

Every day, new additions are made 
to the long list of heroic words and 
deeds of Americans at home and 
abroad. They are part of our history, 
and are an inspiration to all of us. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





On punishment of students, The 
Washington Post says editorially: 

“The old and, we had supposed, 
thoroughly discredited idea that the 
way to a boy’s heart is through the 
seat of his pants—by means of a wil- 
low switch, birch rod, or some such 
instrument—has now been soberly set 
forth by a municipal judge and a mem- 
ber of a school board. It seems to us 
a counsel of despair. Teachers have 
difficult problems of discipline, to be 
sure, in dealing with unruly pupils. 
But a resort to physical force is, for a 
teacher, a confession of abject failure. 
It reflects a surrender of reason. 

“Schools are peculiarly committed to 
the rule of reason. They stand as 
monuments to the idea that human 
beings have capacities beyond the 
brute. It is easy to cow children. But 
the supreme art of the teacher, as 
Albert Einstein once said, is ‘to 
awaken joy in creative expression and 
knowledge.’ The rod can awaken only 
hate.” 
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